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ABSTBACT 

The proposition that Appalachian religion persists 
because it is performing a significant function as a aechanisa 
helping the adjustaent of people who Sue to aodern changes, have 
becoae dislocated socially, econoaically, and psychologically was 
tested. Beligiosity was defined on the basis of 4 variables: (1i 
religious beliefs; (2) need to use religion as a buffer to the 
outside world; (3) preference of religion as a way of life; and (Ul 
church participation. Also tested were 3 sets of hypotheses dealing 
with; <1) the 4 religiosity aspects and ^ocipeconoaic and 
sociopsychological diaensions; <2) the sectarian, non-sectarian 
dichotoay; and (3) religiosity and coaaunity size and aigration to 
the city. Approxiaately 1,100 male household heads froa Hineral, 
Hardy, and Baleigh counties in West Virginia were interviewed. 
Clusters froa the counties were selected on the basis of coaaunity 
size; region of state (aining, non-aining, northern and southern part 
of the state); and socioeconoaic status. The hypothesis that the 
dispossessed, deprived, and alienated resulting froa the upheaval of 
social and technological change in Appalachia would be those 
exhibiting the greatest need for the support of religion, was 
substantiated by the data. The aged, poor, less educated, alienated 
and infira, all ranked significantly higher in religiosity than did 
the socially well-adjusted. <IIQ) 
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i INTRODUCTION 

If one were to consider one signiHoant part of 
Appalachian culture which appears to be more typically 
Appalachian than other parts, undoubtedly it would be 
App^^kc^ian religion. One possible reason for this is 
char^ci^rstics of early religion can be forad in rural 
hollows which have been spared the invasion of modem 
technology more than other c<»ninunities< Howeveri even 
isolation does not seem to justify the persistence of 
Appalachian reli^on because other parts of ApprJadiian 
culture, including welMcnown aspects of Appalachian folk« 
lore, are fading away in front of the effects of modem 
technology. 

Hard^surfaced roads, automol»les, and highly effective 
mass m^dia bring people ttcm isolated comers <rf the 
country both in contact and in conunumcatiod witii each 
other. The latt^ are two of the most powerful processes 
which help the oreatitM of new «ystems of soct^ relation- 
sliips and the weakening of old ones; tyiacal is the ca^se of 
the rural community which is becoming more and more 
part of the larger society by rapondsng socially and 
becoming absorbed by its httxxi cidtural matrix. Thus 
peculiarities of the Appalachian culture change in shape and 
form to suit the prototsrpe mass society is constantly pro- 
jecting. But this Es not the case with Appalachian rdi^loni 
which not only does not fade av^y to fit the new material* 
ism and rationality, but, as some claim, is growing stronger 
and more independent of the main stream of Americ<m 
culture and society*^ This deviance does not refer to the 
entire society, because the high emotional appeid of 
Appalachian religion, in spite of its regional peculiarities, 
tends to be very much in line with the needs of other dis> 
located segments of our sodety^^ What we hypoth^ze and 
in turn attempt to test in this paper then, is the propodtior 
that Appalachian religion perdsts because it is performing a 
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significant ftinction as a mechanic helping the adjustment 
of people who due to modern changes, have become dis- 
located sodalbr-includmg economical, and psycho* 
logically* Do we thm propose that this function of 
Appidachian region is new? Probably not, at least not 
completely. Its role as a mechanism alleviating anxieties 
produced by the unloiown, and physical discomfort, is 
probably reduced^ but its role as a mechanism alleviating 
anxieties produced by modem sodetal dislocations has 
mare£^. 

Stud^ of modem Appalachimi societal dislocations and 
their consequences has been the ma]<nr objective of a larger 
study the present project is part of The omaH proposi- 
ti<m t^ted in that study is that Appalachia, the rurd 
Appalachian soci^d ^stem in particular, due to the impact 
of the new mass soctety is losing its semi-autonomy and 
beccm^ng a cl^r part of the lar^r society. Certain seg^ 
mente of Appaladuan sode^t such as rural and low income 
people pc^ssdng fewer means, are fadng more problems 
and titrations during this process of integiation into the 
larger society^ Appalachian mligion, It is propmdd hm, 
ofton constitutes a Stable mechannan helping dislocated 
people alleviate anxieties^ and thii^ it is aiding adjustment 
to the new society. The testing of the propcmtions under* 
taii^n here is sttictly empirical in form and sociological in 
nature and does not exclude t^ing on pounds more suit- 
able to a dieologian. 

Final^t we should mention that although the social 
setting we de^ with here constitutes a new toting ground, 
the arM of theoi^ we de^ with has been treated under 
various forn^ by classical sociologists, Durkheim recognized 
the supporti^ lole of rdigion for the believer. It gave the 
bdiever 'Impresaons of comfort and dependence/'^ The 
believer who has communicated with his God* . .is a man 
who is stronger, he feels within him more force, either to 
endure the trials of existence, os to conquer them.^ On the 
other hand, the proposition we advanced above is not in 
line with Max Weber's thesis presented in his ''Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of C^piteOism" and his studies of the 
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worid's primitive religions suggesting thai reiigion is an 
independent rsausal element influencing action throughout 
human histoiy. Our case study is an illustration of the 
supportive and integrative role of religion, and furthermore, 
is an aiustration of the close link betvireen reUgion and 
society.* Mth this background in mind let us look at some 
c£ the more specific aspects of religion in AppalaclUa. 

T&6 religious picture is at best incomplete, the last 
reliable census being that of 1926.'' 'Die most recent 
ecumenical ccanpilation of church membership in Appala- 
)■ chia by the Commission on Religion in Appalachian s 

based upon official church statistics and thereby under- 
states the actual situation by excluding ^tacostal, 
Holiness, and other sectarian groups for n^ich data are not 
available. These sectarian groups constitute an important 
segment of the total religious populaticm in ii^palachia. 

Brewer's report® of the religious pctu^ in sewn 
southern Appalachian states (including most of West 
Wrginia) in 1958-9 indicates a jMroUferation of "small, 
struggling, subsidized and substandard churches" in 
multiple arrangements served by a predominantly bivoca- 
tional clergy with limited professional training. 

Adding to the dimculty of understanding the functions 
of various types of churches has been the differential rate 
of sodal change that has gripped the region, the heavy flow 
of out-migration, and an intra-regional di\»rsity ranging 
from Kttsburgh and Knoxville on the one hand to Polecat 
Hollow and Outcrop on the other.* ^ 

The functional-dsyAmctional controversy over the role 
of the various types of churches and religion, in general, 
can, as we mentioned previously, be viewed best from the 
perspective of religion's abihty to meet the needs of man. 
Unquestionably, rdigion in Appalachia substantially 
reflects the innerlife of the mountain people*' and these 
data suggest that religion exhibits a historic wtality in ad- 
justing and meeting the varied needs and conditions of 
Appalachians under the stress of social turmoil. 

ii METHODOLOGY 

The important dimension in this paper is religiodty, 
which is treated only empirically and defined on the basis 
of four variables: (1) religious beliefs; (2) need to use re- 
ligion as a buffer to the outside world; (3) preference of re- 
Ugion as a way of Kfe; and (4) church participation. In part 
the analysas is also carried out in terms of the sectarian, 
non-sectarian dichotomy. 
^ Religious beliefs are measured with four diff^nt ques- 
tions, three of which measure standard or orthodox beliefs 
(see Table 22) while the fourth, J beJieve the world is soon 
coming to an end, implies belief which could be character- 
ized ^ sectarian. The presence of this last question nakes 
the belief scale different from a standard orthodox scale, 
but on the basis of the operational definiticm of belief used 
here, it is more suitable for studying belief^ in m Appala- 
chian state. The implication of the preswice of this item, 
then, should be that sectarian believers will appear stronger 
in their beliefs, especially when compared with membew of 
institutionalized churches. 



The variable, need to use teUgiw as a buf!^ to the 
outside world, is measured vrith six questions designed to 
m^sure both the individual's attitudes and his pe^ond 
feelings concoming the use of religion to cope with frustra- 
tions produced by pressures of modem everyday life. A 
sample of questions used in this scale is presented m Table 
22. As with the beUef scale, one of the questions 
used. . .Churches should make provMons to heip people 
t^tiiy they are saved- implies sectarianism. 

Hie variable, iterance of religion as a way of iift, » 
actually one of the nine different ways of life preferences 
used in this study vAich are not values per se, but cl(»e 
ccardates of them. They have been diosen because they are 
mentioned in the literature as related to the Appalachian 
value orientatiwi. Respondents were asked to rank the nine 
"preferences as to wiys of life" and the resulting score was 
used to measure the extent of their preference for the 
particular way of life.* ^ 

Church participation, or church involvement, as it 
might also be described, is measured with a scale which 
combine church membenhip, frequency of parricipation, 
committee membership, and offices held. Frequency of 
participation is also treated as an independent dimension 
and refers to ftequeni^ of parricipation in church services. 
The remaining variables used in the study are defined in the 
section of the paper wheie they ate treated. 

Hiree sets of hypotheses are tested: the first deals with 
the relationship of the four rehi^ority as^ts with socio- 
economic and sodo-pi^chologieal dimensions who»» testing 
could shed light on the function of religion in a chait^g 
Appalachia. The second set of hypotiieses has a simiUff 
purpose, but instead of the four aspects of religiosity, the 
sectarian, non-sectarian dichotomy is used. Finally, the 
third set of hypotheses involves data pKs«)ted elsev^^ 
and d^ls vrith the relationship of religiority, and (a) 
community size; and (b) migration to tiie dty. 

The sample, v*ich is described in detail in another 
publication,*^ includes approximately deven hundred male 
adult heads of households, and is a cluster random san^le 
of a uniwarse which includes the entire state of W«t 
Vinpnia. CSustws were sdected on the baris of: (a) size of 
community; (b) region of state (mining, non-mining, 
northern and southern part of tiie state); and (c) socio- 
economic status. Thus, two counties, Mineral and Hardy, 
were setocted firom the nimhem part of the state and one 
county, Raleigh, firom tiie i^uthem part erf the state. In 
loch county, communities wera selected on the basis of 
size, inride these communities and for smaller communities 
in pmicular, the nth household vras interviewed. For larger 
communities a stratified cluster sample based on socio- 
economic status was drawn. Thus, the town of Keyser, 
^neral County, was divided into nine segments represent- 
ing fiw different socio-economic strata. For tech socio- 
economic stratum one segment was retained, and the nth 
household in this segment was marked for interview. In 
addition to these three counties, a similar but more 
elaborate procedure iiras followed to interview respondents 
in the cities of <3jarleston and Morgantown.* * 
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Ill FINDINGS 

A. Corralatn of Selaetttd ReliDiosity Aspects 

1. Age and Family Si^9 

Age: It is usuaUy beUevtd that people turn to religion 
as they grow older. Table 1 examines age in relation to the 
tour different adjects of reUgiosity we are treating and, 
with the exception of the vaiiable preferance of iife in Urn 
with niigion, it shows that (dder people are more religious. 
But when it comes to preferring a life in line with religion 
as compared to, say family life or a lifb with many material 
conveniences, the two groups, those over fifty and those 
under fifty, are not diffnent. Otherwise, older people tend 
to be stronger believers, have stronger need to use religion 
to alleviate anxieties produced by modem everyday living, 
but more than these tvwo, are stronger church panicipants. 
Although all three x*, vduch are used to test the relation- 
ship between age and these three aspects of reUgiosity, are 
significant at the one percent level, the actual association 
betvireen age and church participation-measured with a 
coefficient of contingency (C)-** is considerably higher 
than the association with the other two aspects of 
religioaty, that of beiisf and of tha need to use reJigion as a 
buffer. Hie coefficient of crottingency (C) is ,083, .105, 
and .609 correspondinj^y for the relationship between age 
and need to use religicm as a buffer, religious beliefs and 
church participation. 
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approaching the typical American family-are involved in 
religion, and in particular in terms of belief and of use of 
reiigjon as a buffer, less than respondents who are heads of 
dther smaller or larger families. 

This difference between respondents with more or less 
typical famiUes and tither larger or smaUer families, exists 
in relation to aU four aspects of religiosity, but is statisti- 
cally significant only when respondents from small and 
medium size families are compared in teims of bei/ef and 
use of religion as a buffer. There are about 42 percent 
strong beUevers among heads of families with one or two 
members and only about 33 percent among respondents 
with three and four chil(i'«n; the same is true, and with a 
wider difference, when the comparison refers to the 
variable, need to use religion as a buffer to alleviate 
aiudeties produced by modem everyday life. 

The above pattern of differences- those which are 
significant and those vM<^ are not-can be ej^lained in 
terms of the use of religion as a mechanism to alleviate 
anxieties prc^duced by modem complexity and change. 
Single individuals, some probably divorced or widowed, and 
couples without chfldran might have more problems adjusN 
ing socially arJ psychologically to society, than, say, the 
father of a family with one or two children. 

The same mi(^t be trae for larger families, that is 
families with five or more members, which among other 
possible reasons, and other tilings being equal, wiU tend to 
be of lower income than, say, the family which includes 



Table 1 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND ASPECTS 
OF RELIGIOSITY (N=1014.1044) 



Age 



% Strong 
Beiievefs 



% witii Strong 
Need to use Reltg. 
as a Buffer 



%wi«hi Strong 
nrelerenee for 
Reiigimis Life 



50 or more 
49 or less 

•Significant at tha ana paroant laval. 



43.0% 
33.0 
x2=12.0* 



60.0% 
51.0 
x^^ 7.3* 



50.0% 
46.0 
1.4 



% with High 

Churdi 
Participation 



66.0% 
46.0 
x2=40.3* 



The notion that older people are overriden with 
anxiety in trying to cope with everyday life and therefore 
turn to religion is not as much supported here as the notion 
that older people use religion and the church to both do 
something meaningful and feel less lonely. One reason for 
the probably less than ncpacted score in the scale need to 
alleviate anxieties throu^ religion, might be that most 
older people, particularly those who are retired, are not so 
much under pressure to achieve as they are lonely, 

Fai iily Size: Family size of ti»6 respondent is another 
characteristic which is associated in a particular way vnth 
four aspects of religiosity. M ibown in Table 2, respondent 
heads of famiUes of three or four members- a aze 



only parents and one or two chUdren. Lower income or 
socio-economic status, on the other hand, as shown in the 
following table, is closely and negatively associated witii 
anxiety vrtiich in swh cases is often produced by inability 
to keep up with modem society. 

2. Socio^onomic Status (SES): A widely examined 
correlate of modem alienation is socio-economic status. 
Due to increased expectations for higher income, level of 
living and often education, persons of lower socio-economic 
strata are, more than before, under pressure to perform 
according to these societal expectations. A semi-skUled 
worker, for instance, Is not content anymore to retain the 
relative level of living which his occupation status provides; 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWE6IM FAMILY SIZE AND 
ASPECTS OP RELIGIOSITY (N«1018 1021) 



NuiidMirof 
Mbfiibdfi in 
t he Fainjiy 



% Strong 
Beiiovtn 



% Willi Sirmg 
Naed to vm Rellg. 
as i Buffer 



%witii Strong 
Profdf w w for 
R^litfom Life 



%with High 

Churd) 
Purticipation 



1^2 



3-4 



42.0% 



33.0 



k2 = 2.4 



63.0% 
49.0 
55.0 



5 or more 39.0 

Si9. at th» one pet. level 

and fiirthi^motdy h6 has even higher expectations for hvs 
son. Now^ if one considers the more limited a^^bility of 
means in rural areas such as those of Appalachia and to 
lower strata in general, as compared to higher onesi one 
could easily see some of the causes for the often discussed 
alienation, and in turn anxiety, of the lomt strata of our 
society.^® 

This dislocation of lower socio-economic strata which 
rapid changes produce, qonstitutes only one such aspect of 
societal dislocation. The consequences of some of these 
dislocations are one of our major concerns in this paper. As 
previously indicated, one of our main interests is the toting 
of hypotheses involving the relationship between socio- 



x2-13.8** 



x2^2.3 



56.0% 



52.0 



58.0 



x^^l.O 



x2^2.7 



49.0% 



46.0 



52.0 



x^ = 0.9 



econonuc <fislocation(s) and religiosity. More specifically, 
we rapect higher religiosity among dislocated groups, in 
psurticular among those lacking the means for coping with 
them. We assume testing of these hypotheses will offer us 
indications as to the contemporary role religion is playing 
Appalachia and probably elsewhere. However^ even if our 
entire set of hypotheses is supported, we could not assume 
tiiat raligion exists simply because there is tension and helps 
to lee^ablish equilibrium in society by reducing tension, 
because we all know there are many people who are not 
under the tensions described above and are very religious:^ 
I^ta In l^ble 3 shows that, excluding chr h participation, 
religiosity is related negatively to socio-economic status. 



Table 3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCiaECONOMIC STATUS AND 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY <N»985-1065) 



Status 
Aspect 



S.E.S. 



Income 



Level of Living 



Education 



*Sl9. at the one pet. level 



Intensity 


% Strong 
Believers 


Need to use Relig. 
as a Buffer 


%withSmNig 
Preference for 
Religious Ufa 


%wltli High 

Churdi 
PiirtieifMtion 


High 


25.0% 


21.0% 


50.0% 


59.0% 


Low 


54.0 


61.0 
x2 = 84.9* 


62.0 
x2 = 13.0* 


41.0 
x2 = 31.2* 


High 


25.0 


^.0 


47.0 


59.0 


Low 


55.0 


55.0 
x2 = 68.9* 


59.0 
x2 = 13.4* 


43.0 
x2 = 21.7* 


High 


29.0 


47.0 


52.0 


55.0 


Low 


48.0 


66.0 
x2=38.4* 


60.0 
x2= 7.1* 


37.0 
x2 = 33.5* 


High 


34.0 


35.0 


63.0 


58.0 


Low 


57.0 


64.0 
x2-82.1* 


72.0 
x2= 9.2* 


41.0 
x2 = 25.1* 
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Socio-dconoinic status is mtasured with th« combined 
scow of three separate dimendons: respondent's income, 
his formal education, and the status of his occupation.^* 
The first row of Table 3 shows the strong negative correla> 
tioa between socionwonomic status and three of the four 
^qpeets of religiosity: belief, need to ailewfate through 
religion anxieties fffoduoed by eveiyday and jweferenoe 
of nligion as a wey of iife. The coefficient of contingency 
much higher between the first two compared to the third 
variable, indicating the higher association of these two 
variables with SES. Church participation correlates positive- 
ly with 5E5. 

Because we do not have -'nformation suggesting that 
such a negative relationship has been found elsewhere, it 
could be a peculiarity of Appalachia.^® In particular, it 
could be due to the fact that some lower SES respondents, 
although strong believers, not only do not attend, but do 
not even belong to a church. Otherwise, studies conducted 
elsewhere have shown that a considerably greater number 
of higher SES respondents are high church participants 
without being strong believers, and sometimes even without 
being behevers.^** 

The strong believer, therefore, who is not a church 
member or a frequent jartidpant, could (due* to the 
firequency of his occurance as compared to other regions) 
be more or less an Appalachian attribute. In that case one 
might ask himself how this person strengthens (through 
conditioning) his beliefs without the church, its ritual, and 
symbols. Considering that such people are often found in 
rural and isolated areas, one might speculate that they 
conditio.! their beliefs through their own daily activity in 
the way old hermits did. Furthermore, it could be that the 
anxiety modern everyday life produces in these lower SES 
individuals could itself constitute a conditioning factor by 
'»9coming instrumental through the need it creates for Bible 
reading or contemplation of God.** 

We should indicate at this point that the form of 
church participation we have used in Table 3 is a modified 
Chapin formal participation scale taking into account 
offices and committee memberships held. Therefore, upper 
SES respondents might hold a larger number offices and 
thus be shown to be high participants with ut being 
frequent attendants. Further testing, however, indicates 
that frequenqr of participation is also related positively to 
SES. 

One could also speculate that certain lower SES 
believers do not participate simply because the institution- 
alized church their parents belonged to and feel they should 
also belong, does not satisfy their needs for anxiety allevia- 
tion which the new society produced. In support, although 
not proof, of this speculation is the fact that the coefficient 
of contingency, indicating the extent of association 
between SES and bei/ef, is much higher when it comes to 
the variable beJief, and the variable need to use religion as a 
buffer to the outside v/orld compared to the relationship 
with the variable preference of religion as a way of life 
which involves more rewards of a social nature as compared 
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to rewards dealing with direct alleviation of one's anxieties. 
The latter is the case with the function of belief and need 
to use reJijpon as a buffer, and it might be that this is the 
reason these two are associated with lower SES. 

Similar types of relationships exist with each of the 
three individual components of SES as shown in tiie second 
line of Table 3, income,** which is one of the components 
of the SES scale, is related to the four aspects of religiosity 
in exactly the same vray as SES. Similar relationships exist 
with level of living, which is the dimenrion involving 
possession of home items, means of transportation and use 
of communication media.*^ Formal education, another 
conjponent of SES, shows a relationidiip with religiosity 
similar to that of the other variables of Table 3. Church 
participation, again in contrast to the other three aspects of 
teligiomty is related positively to education.*"* As it has 
been the case with other forms of socio-economic status, 
the association is highest with the variable need to use 
religion as a buffer and belief, followed by preference of 
religion as a way of life, and by a reverse relationship with 
church participation; correspondingly the coefficients of 
contingency in these relationships are: -.279, -.226, -.097, 
and +.165. 

The relationship of religioaty and the third component 
of the SES scale, occupational status, is shown in Table 4. 
Agahi with the exception of church participation, this table 
shows that the higher the occupatioial status of the 
respondent the less his religiosity. This is more the case 
with religio^ty involving beliefs and more so with the 
variable need to use reUgion as a buffer to the outside 
world; these two aspects of religiosity when examined for 
their association with occupational status, show a consider- 
ably higher coefficient of contingency than the association 
with the variable preference of life in line vnth reli^oa, 
which does not involve the emotiondism of the two other 
aspects of religiixity. Excluding farmers, churoh participa- 
tion remains as before related positively to occupational 
status. 

We should mention here that the type of church many 
farmers in our sample belong to, for instance, the Church of 
the Brethren, might be responsible for their high participa- 
tion. Fai-mers, the unskilled and the senri-skUled are among 
the few groups treated in this paper which show some kind 
of consistency among all four aspects of rehgiosity. An 
extreme case is the professionals who have very low scores 
in belief and very high ones in participation. 

Working fuU-time versus working part-time or being 
unemployed (shown in Appendix Table 1 ) is another socio- 
economic dimension highly differentiating respondents in 
terms of religiodty. But again this differentiation is similar 
to th;»t of other measurements of socio-economic status. 

^. Achievement and Success Orientation: If one 
wanted to hypothesiw the direction of the relationship 
between religiosity and achievement orientation, he could 
go in two different directions: first, he might consider that 
i person who is achievement oriented should be under 
stress and tension and therefore might need religion to 
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Table 4 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF OCCUPATION AND 
ASPECTS OP RELIGIOSITY {N»788.800)* 



TVDfi of 




% With Strong 


% with Strong 


% with High 




Mauri iisa DAlttt 

ivoou tw use nciigk 


rrcterfliicv tor 


Church 


Occupation 


B«H«vers 


as a Buffer 


Religious Life 


Participation 


UnskUied and 










Semi-skilled 


45.0% 


62.0% 


59.0% 


45.0% 


Farmer 


45.0 


65.0 


58.0 


87.0 


SkUled 


33.0 


38.0 


54.0 


4S.0 


White Collar, 










Managerial & Businessman 


28.0 


38.0 


53.0 


55.0 


Professional 


21.0 


39.0 


43.0 


67.0 



•Occupations not fitting cattgorits hav» bttn •xcludtd 



Table 5 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT AND SUCCESS ORIENTATION AND 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY, HOLDING SOCIO ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 

{N»100M045) 



Achievement 
and Success 
Orientation 



% Strong 
Believers 



% With Strong 
Need to use Relig. 
as a Buffer 



%with Strong 
Preference for 
Religious Life 



% with High 
Churdi 



High 




24.0% 




38.0% 




40.0% 




53.0% 


Low 




46.0 




63.0 




62.0 




51.0 




x2 = 


43.43* 


x2. 


64.99* 


x2 = 


49.06* 


x2== 


0.00 






S.E.S. 




S.E.S. 




Sa £ iS» 




S»E*& 




High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


51.0 


72.0 


25.0 


49.0 


43.0 


55.0 


54.0 


53.0 


Low 


68.0 


80.0 


36.0 


63.0 


65.0 


69.0 


56.0 


49.0 




x2= 15.8* 


' = 8.1* 


x2= 7.5* x2= 0.1 


x2 - 24.6* x2 = 8.4* 


x2= 0.1 


x2= 0.6 



*St9. at tha one pet. lavtl 

alleviate his anxieties, in that case, we should expect a 
positive relationship between a€hm9mMt orientation and 
f0li^osity. Second, he might consider that a person who is 
religious, and in particular if he believes, as is the case in 
certain churches in Appalachian that real success can be 
found only in heaven, he should not be interested in 
achiwemBnt the way it is prescribed by secular society. In 
the latter case one should, in addition, examine to see 
viAether the negative relationship betvmn religiosity and 
achieve/nent was not due to religiosity as such, but to 5ES, 
which as we have shown previously, is related negatively 
to reU0o$ity. Table 5, again, with the exception of church 
participation, indicates that r&ligiosity is related negatively 
to achievement and success orientation. 

Achievement .ind success orientation is measured on 



the basis of: first, the ranking of the nine preferences as to 
ways of life which we have already mentioned; and secondi 
the priority given by the re^ndent to his choice. 
Respondents who value higher styles of life related to 
achievement and success mentation received hi|;^er scores 
as compared to styles of life which are not related to 
achievement and success; for instance* a person ^Nho check- 
ed as first choice life in line with achievement, the first rank 
value^ v^ich is in turn multiplied hy three, the score given 
for using this value as first choice.^^ If he chected educa- 
tion-which is the second in rank value-as his first choice, 
he would have received for that value a score of 24; eight 
multiplied by three. Judges were used to rank the various 
preferences as to ways of life as to their importance as 
aspects of achievement orientation. 
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As shown in Tabid 5, with th« exception of church 
participation, which is not related to ach/evemeiit and 
success ori»mtim, all three other aspects ctnligiosity are 
negatively related to diis composite todex, and the relation- 
ship is significant at the one percent level. When socio- 
economic status is controlled, the three ntgative relation- 
ships, although reduced, eqsedally under low SES, remain, 
in particular under hi^ SES, significant at the one percent 
level. 

The degree of association between these three variables 
and achievement and aiceess measured with a coefficient of 
contingency, is shown to be considerably reduced. In other 
words, it appears that only part of the lower achiemmnt 
and success orientation of those who are religious is 
probably related to their reUgton. Because, at least as these 
figures show, the rest of this motivation is due to some 
attribute or corrdate of socioeconomic status. 

4. Venation; A supportive proposition we have been 
advancing througphout this paper is that various segn«nts of 
today's society, such as older paople, lower SES groups, 
ett., become economicaUy, social^r and pi^chologically 
dislocated due to consequences of rapid technologic^ 
Ganges and therefore need religion to alleviate their 
anxieties. An intermediate psj^ologioal stage between 
dislocation and need for religion is the feeling of alienation 
which dislocations produce. Alienation, therefore, should 
be hypothesized as being associated with religiosity. 

Alienation ftom society is measured here in terms of 
two aspects which we have considered appropriate for the 
conditions which prevail in Appalachia; the first deifs with 
mistrust of government offidaU, the other with feeUngs of 
bewfilderment and confusion.*® 

Mistrust of government offlcials is measured with four 
questions referring to the individual's faith in his public 



officers.*' Tht upper part of Table 6 shows the hi^^ 
positive correlation between ntktrmt of governmem 
offi'eia and l)eitef and need to use nUffim as a buffer. 

Consistent with the testing of prwnous hypodteses, the 
variable prefimnce of life in iine with nligion, althou^ 
also positive and significant at the one percent level, as 
might be expected, ihovfs lower association -measured wi^ 
contingency coeffident-than the other two totm of 
religiosity. The relationship to church partidjation is 
opposite to the other ^ree forms of tBligiosity, being 
negatively related to mistrust. 

Because of the possibility that this form of alienaUon 
might not be produced by religion, but simply fay 
malfunctioning of the sodo-economic structure, and in 
particular S£S, which is related to religion negativtiy, SES 
is used as a control variable. 

As the lower part of Table 6 shows, the positive 
relationi^p between mistrust and prefeience of Jife m Ut» 
with T9iigion, and the negative relationship with church 
participation have both disappeaied. The relation^p 
between mistrust and both the variables beh'ef and need to 
use wligim as a buffer as shown through a contingmcy 
coeffident, althou^ stUl significant at the one petrant 
level, has been considerably reduced. This is mote tiiecase 
under the low SES group. 

The changes, then, which appear when SES is con> 
trolled, suggest that the initial relationship with the 
variables church participation <md prefeience of fti^pibn as 
a way of iife seem to be due to the underlying relationship 
with SES. The variables beiief and need to use religion as a 
buffer are only partly influenced by SES. In other words, 
the initial relation^ip between the two mote emotional 
aspects of nli0osity seems to be related to mistimt both 
because of the presence of these beliefs and feelings, and 



Tables 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MISTRUST IN GOVERNMENT OFF ICIALS AND ASPECTS OF 
REUGIOSITY, HOLDING SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS COnK^(^^^^ 



Mistrust of 
Government 
Officiils 



% Strong 
Believers 


%with Strong 
Need to Use Relig. 
as a Buffer 


%¥vith Strong 
Preference for 
Religious Life 


% with High 

Church 
Participation 


52.0% 


68.0% 


60.0% 


44.0% 


25.0 


44.0 


51.0 


S2.0 


= 62.8** 


x2=75.8** 




x2= 5.6* 


S.E.S. 


S.E,S. 


S.E.S. 


S.E.S. 



High 
Low 



High 
Low 



Ifigh Low 

40.0 59.0 

18.0 44.0 
x2=28.9**i{2- 8.8*'^2 



High 
55.0 
38.0 



Low 
77.0 
61.0 



High 
55.0 
49.0 



Low 
63.0 
58.0 



High 
54.0 
56.0 



Low 
44.0 
48.0 



= 14.9*V=12.5**x2= l.b x2= 2.7 j.l x^- 1.8 



at tti« ffivt pet> 
^^9. at th9 OKj pet. 
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also bteaus* of tfat malfunction of the sodo-eeonomie 
struetttft, vrtiich at least today produces more problems 
for those of lower SfiS. 

Table 7, similar to Table 6, deals with the relationship 
between i^i^oHty and the second aspects of alienation 
iManind here; feelings of bewildarment and confusion, 
wrtiile again, holding S£5 constant. 



that ievel of IMr^ and fomia} education, two factors 
known to be negatively related to sectarian growth, are on 
considerable increase in Appalad^ today. Hie thioretical 
fmmework which we have used to propose our hypotheses 
suggests that modem socio«pqrchologioal diidocations-of 
rural and lower 5E5 Appaladdans in particular-producing 
aUenation and the anxiety eiKeiated with it, lead many 



Table? 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BEWILDERMENT AND CONFUSION AND ASPECTS 
OF RELIGIOSITY HOLDING SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 

<N»1002-1029) 



Bewilderment 
and 
Confurion 


% Strong 
Believers 


% with Strong 
Need to Use Relig. 
as a Buffer 


% with Strong 
Preference for 
Religious Life 


% with High 

Church 
Partidpation 


High 


47.0% 


71.096 


60.0% 


46.0% 


Low 


27.0 


36.0 


50.0 


53.0 






x2= 129.7* 


x^s 9.1* 


x^* 3.8 






5.E.S. 




S.E.S. 




High Low 


High Low 


High Low 


Hgh Low 


High 


68.0 79.0 


65.0 77.0 


66.0 72.0 


52.0 46.0 


Low 


47.0 69.0 


29.0 55.0 


57.0 71.0 


57.0 46.0 




x^-20.B* x^- 1.6 


x^ - 70.8* x^ = 18.5* 


= 2.4 x2= 0.1 


x2= 0.9 x2= 0.01 



*Sls> «t tha oiw pet. Iml 

B9ml€toTm§nt and confusion is measured with six ques- 
tions designed to measure one's bewilderment snd con- 
fusion as to how he reacts to the way society is functioning 
today.^* Table 7 shows that this aspect of alienation is 
related to the four different aspects of ndigioaty in a 
manner r^tively similar to that of the variable mistrust. 
The only differences firom the findings of Table 6 are: first, 
churab participation, although negative, as expected, is not 
significantly related to btwUdemtnt and confusion; and 
second, ivobably as one might expect, even vAim SES is 
contrcdled, need to use nligion as a buiHr to the outside 
wQiid shows very high initial assodation (upper part of 
Table 7) wHth the variable bewjideiment and concision, 
iiirtiich although reduced, remains high vOitn SES is con- 
trolled. This then suggests that, as it was the ease with 
jnismist in jrovemment officiab, this aspect of alienation 
also remains related to nligiosity regerdlMs of the variable 
socioeconomic st»tm. In other words, we could say, people 
who feri bewildered and confused tend to be religious 
regardless if they ere upper, middle, or lower socio- 
economic status. But we also know that low SES people 
Ml more bewildered and confused than middle or upper 
SES.'* Let us turn now to some of the consequences 
alienation produces. 

S. Cbantps in Type of Church Attlktion: Recent 
studies describe sectarianism as at least holding its own, if 
not expanding.'^ This situation exists in spite of the fact 



believers into either joining or remaining wivnin the 
sectarian realm. 

Table 8 shows the relationship between change in type 
of church and religiosity which supports our previotu 
hypotheses, because, this table shows there are more 
believen among those nAio change from non-sectarian to 
sectarian, or change, but remain sectarian (about 49.0 
percent), compared to those who beci^me from sectarian, 
either non-sectarian or change but ranain non-seotarian 
(about 25.0 percent). Further support because people now 
live under more stress, is offered by data in this same table 
(Table 8) showing that the difference between the two 
groups we are comparing is more pronounced -as differ- 
ences in coefficients of co.itingen^ indicate-when it 
comes to comparison with the variable which measures 
need to use religion as a butHer to aUeviate anxietiw 
produced by modem society; the corresponding percent- 
ages are 62.0 for those who change to sectarian and 29.0 
percent for those vAio change to non-sectarian. Differences 
in relation to preferences to life in line with religion, which 
is a dimension with less Muotional appeal than need to use 
religion as a buffer are smaller, but still significant at the 
five percent level. Furthermore, as one might expect from 
previous information, the variable church participation does 
not differentiate from the two groups. 

6. Differences Among Denominations: Further 
support of the speculations we have been testing comes 
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Type of awnfle 

Changed to Sectarian 
or, changed but 
remained Sectarian 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHANGE FROM NON^ECTARIAN TO 
SECTARIAN (AND VICE VERSA) AND ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY (N«n5) 



%S«rong 
Believen 



49.0% 



% with Strong 
Need to uw Relig. 
as a Buffer 



62.0% 



% with Strong 
Preference for 
Religtom Life 



68.0% 



% with High 

Church 
Participation 



68.0% 



Changed to non-sectarian 
or, changed but 



23.0 
x^- 7.1** 



29.0 
x^-lO,?** 



49.0 
3.3* 



62.0 
x^- 0.4 



*Approac)ws llvt pet. tmn\ of rig. 
**Sio. at th* ana pet. iml 

front Table 9 v^ere religiosity is exanuned among selected 
denominations. Roman Catholics, who are members of a 
church with highly institutionalized and formalized rituals, 
have the lowest proportion of respondents who score high 
in the two emotional aspects of religiosity; belief and need 
to use leiigion as a buffer. As indicated in the methodology 
section of this paper, the belief scale we use here refeis to 
Appalachian beliefs and includes a question implying both 
sectarianism and behavior not in direct line with Roman 
CathoUc teaching. The opposite is true for members of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church which is an informal 
church with a particular type of sectarian emotionality.^* 
Furthermore, the differences between the two groups, as 
measured with a measurement of association, are again 
more pronounced when it comes to use of religion as a 
buffer. As might be expected, in relation to the two 
emotional aspects of religiosity, respondents of Methodist 
affiliation faU somewhere in the middle, and in tenrn of 
association, as measured with a contingency coefficient, are 
closer to the Roman Catholic group. 

Furthermore, and again as it was the axt with the 
testing of the previous hypotheses, the differences in terms 



of refmnce of religion as a way of Ufa are smaller and 
refer to the differences betwaen the two institutioiialized 
churches and the EvangeUcal United Brethren. Finally as 
might be expM^ed. participation is highest among the 
Roman dtholic re^ndents. 

Information on religio^ty of additional denominations 
is given in Appendix Teble 2. The reader should be 
reminded at this point that the sample we used here has not 
been drawn with denominational representation in mind, 
wid therefore percentages shown in that table should be 
considered with caution. 

7. Perception of Heeitk: If one were to look for 
further major sources of stress, besides those of a socio- 
economic nature, and then examine them for possible 
association to religiosity, he should probably look at a 
person's physical health. What we are examining here in 
relation to religioaty (Table 10) is only perception of one's 
health. The negative relationship only approaches the five 
percent level when it comes to preference of religion as a 
way of life and furthermore, is levtrsed when it comes to 
church participation. 



Tablfi 9 

DIFFERENCES IN RELIGIOSITY AMONG MEMBERS 
OF THREE DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 
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Denomination 



Catholic 



Methodist 



Evangelical United Brethren 
•8i9. atthe one pet. tovM 



% Strong 
Believers 



21.0% 



27.0 



46.0 



% with Strong 
Need to use Relig. 
as a Buffer 



X" = 



19.0% 
38.0 



0.8 8.6* 



X* = 12.3'" 



x2 = 29.0* 



68.0 



10 



Uuil 



% with Strong 
Preference for 
Religious Life 



49.0% 
47.0 



%with High 

Church 
Pirtieipation 



x2= 0.01 



73.0% 

x2= 10.3** 

53.0 

x2=14.8** 3^= 0.8 

69.0 58.0 
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Table 10 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTION OF ONE'S HEALTH 
AND ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY <N«1033 1066} 



Pbreepitoii % with Strong % with Stronfl % with High 

«'Q«Hl % Strong Mead to Uie Retig. Prefergnctfor Chwch 

Hwlth Biiiwtri if Buffer ReligiomUfe Participation 

High 23.056 26.0% 30.0% 39.0% 

Medium 32.0 33.0 35,0 36.0 

Low 45.0 41.0 35.0 25.0 



x2:.38;02* x^^ 39.33* 3.07 x^^ 40.51* 



^Sig. at tlM ono pitt iaval 

Because the relationship between rtUgi<^ity and par* 
ception of health vt&^i be due to a negative relationship 
between SES and perception of ^ood health, SES has been 
used as control variable of thi) relationships. M three 
significant relationi^ips v^re retained at the one percent 
level. But the association -as measured with the coefficient 
of contingency-under both the high and low of the control 
variable of the relationship between lehgiosity and pe/cep- 
tion of good health, was lower for all three aspects of 
religiosity. This vrauld in turn suggest that part of the 
en^otional aspects of the religiosity of people who do not 
perceive themselves as healthy is probably due to the fact 
that they arc also of lower SES. On the other hand, more 
people viho perceive themselves as healthy go to church and 
this is not due to theii^ SES but probably to their health 
itself, because the relationship between church participa- 
tion and perception of good heaith is retained when SES is 
controUed. 

8« Satis/iiction with Life: We have shown in the 
previous pages that the old, the poor, the uneducated, those 
with less important jobs, and tho^ who do not perceive 
themselves as being healthy, tend to be i v re religious than 
people yAto do not have these shortcoming X^t us see not 
how satisfied with their lives more religious people are. If 
we find these people are more satisfied with their lives than 
those viAio are not as religious, we will have some further 
support for the proposition we have been advancing 
throughout this paper concerning the anxiety alleviating 
role religion plays. Such a role is by no means new, but in 
many respects the setting and the circumstances are drastic- 
ally different from those of the past; typical in this case are 
the iv^lings of relative deprivation, and in turn alienation, 
vrtiich have developed in recent years among rural and low 
income people and Appalachians in particular*^^ For these 
two groups, feelings of relative deprivation and alienation 
were not as important anxiety producing factors c» other 
circumstances. For instance, inability to explam certain 
natural phenomena was jMrobably more important. 

Life satisfaction is measured here as satisfaction in 
terms of: (1 ) one's job; (2) his ability to do things he wants 
to do; (3) his family life; (4) the kind of life his community 



can offer; (5) the kind of life the Appalachian region can 
offer; (6) his overall economic position; and (7) life in 
general^^ 

Table 11 shows the relationship between the four 
aspects of reBgiodty and Jife satisfaction, indicating that 
neiigiosiiy is positively related to satisfaction with Ute. 
However^ the relationi^ip between two of the four aspects 
of religio^ty-beiief and pi^femice of a Jife in line with 
religion-although podtive, is not significant at the five 
percent leveL 

The positive relationship of satisfaction with the 
variable iieed to use reiigion as a buifer can be easily 
explained. But in order to explain the positive relationship 
with participation- one should probably consider that, 
although high church participants are not always religious, 
they often have fewer shortcomings -for instance, low 
income and low education-than low church participants, 
and therefore they do not need strong emotional religion to 
be satisfied with their lives. At this point we will try to see 
how religious high church participants are, before we 
discuss consequences of religiosity which deal with 
attitudes tovi^rds education, progress and welfare. 

9. Church iDvoJvement: As explained in the 
methodology, although we sometimes use only frequency 
of participation as a dimension, throughout this paper we 
use participation as a composite index which includes 
frequency of participation, offices and committee positions 
held ana iV^-^bership in a church* Table 12, then, ^ows 
how church participation, the way we Just defined it, is 
related to th<» three other aspects of religiosity, and it 
indicates that high church participants a»d stronger 
l)elievers, feel stronger need to use religion as a buffer to 
the outside world, and value a lif^ in iine with religim more 
than those v^o are weaker participants. In other words, 
those vAio are more involved in the church, although having 
more pronounced attributes than those with high scores in 
other forms of religiosity, have for instance, higher educa- 
tion and SES (both attributes found to be negatively 
related to the other forms of religiosity) and tend to be 
stronger than weaker participants o^ the high SES group in 
all three aspects of religiosity examir ed here. 
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Table 11 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIFE SATISFACTION AND 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY (N»1010.1041) 



^peetof Religosity 



inteniity 



Belief 



Need to Use Religion 
asaBu^er 

Rreference &>r 
Religious Life 



Oiurch Participation 



«Si«. at MM pet. tovtl 



Low 

m^i 

Low 
High 

Low 
Low 



% with High Ufa Sitiriiction 



51.0% 

46.0 

52.0 

42.0 

50.0 

45.0 
54.0 

43.0 



x2 = 2.2 



x2=8.7* 



x2 = 10.7* 



Table 12 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHURCH PARTICIPATION AND 
OTHER ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY (N«1013.1015) 



Church 
Participation 



% Strong 
Beiieven 



High 
Low 



*8is. St ttw f iva pet. iaval 



70.0% 

59.0 

13.33* 



10. Attitudes Toward Education, ft-ogress and 
Welfare: Table 13 shows the relationdiip between 
religioaty and attitudes toward education, progress and 
welfare, vAich at least from tne point of view of action 
programs, are crucial for the Appakdiian. Eadi attitude is 
measured with a number of individual questions vAtich are 
discussed in another publication.^* The first impression of 
this table is that, in relation to these three attitudes ow 
four a^cts of nligiodty do not behave in a uniform 
pattern, although patterns involving aspects of the table are 
quite obwous. 

All aspects of reli0osity are related negatively to 
attitudes toward education; but the relationship with the 
variable need to use religion as a buffer, which involves a 
more emotional aspect of religiosity, is not related to this 
attitude. Attitudes toward progress are not significantly 
related to any of the four aspects of reJ/giosity. But 



% with Strong 
Need to use Relig. 
as a Buffer 



%withSttrong 
Preference for 
Rellfltous Life 



55.0% 
42.0 
x2= 15.59* 



58.0% 
40.0 
x2- 32.52* 



attitudes toward welfare are dosely related to the two more 
emotional aspects of r^igiomty; belief and need to use 
religion as a buffer. The relationship with church participa- 
tion, however, is negative. 

It is quite possible that the relationship between 
reJigiosity and attitudes toward welfare could be deter- 
mined, not Iqr religiosi^, but by socio-^conomie statm, 
vAich we know is related negatively to religiosity and to 
attitudes toward welfare. When SES is controlled, the initial 
negative relationship between religiosity and favoraWe 
attitudes toward education becomes positive. But although 
the significant positive relationship between religiosity and 
attitudes tow^ad welfare in some cases disappears when SJSS 
is controlled, it remains positive and in the case of belief, 
still significant at the one percent level. In other words, if it 
were not for the intervievwing role of the variable SES, 
religiosity would be related positively to favorable attitudes 
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Tabte 13 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY 
AND SELECTED ATTITUDES (N»1007-1035) 



Aspect of Rttligioiity 



Proportion of Rupondents whh Favorable Attitudes Toward: 



Belief 



Need to use Reli^^on 
as a Buffer 



n^feience for 
Religious Life 



Church I^rtidpatim 



Low 

Low 
High 
Low 
High 
Low 



39.0% 

51.0 

42.0 



x^a 0.1 



43.0 
0.1 
39.0 



46.0 
x^* 5.0* 
38.0 



X = 



47.0 
8.9* 



61.0% 

60.0 
x2= 0,1 
50.0 

44.0 
x^- 3.5 
47.0 

49.0 
x^s 0.3 
47.0 

47.0 
x^= 0.0 



58.0% 

42.0 
x2 a 25.9** 
61.0 

42.0 
x2 = 34.0** 
55.0 

50.0 
2.8 
47.0 

57.0 
jj2- 9^9** 



*Sia. at th« f iw» pet. i*Md 
**Sig. at the on* pet. iiv«l 

toward education. But control of vN>uld not alter the 
positi\w r^tiondiip between teUgiosity and i^vorable 
attitudes toward we^amj^^ 

11. A«/i»rences as to ways of itfe: Appendix Table 3 
^ows the relationship between uineproifereiices as to mys 
of /ffe-which we have mentioned in the methodology 
section~and reiigiosfty. This taUe shows that nligiosity is 
related: (1) positively to preference of a life in line v^th: 
(a) reli^on and (b) outdoor living^^ and (2) negatiwly to a 
life in line with: (a) education; (b) material conwnienct^s; 
(c) recreation and (d) for some aspects of relive 4ty, to 
work and friendship. 

B. Cwrdalet of Sectarianism 

Sectarianism, and the sect in particular, are often seen 



Lay Christianity, penonal a<^ie\wment in ethics 
and in relitpon, the radical fdUlowship of lore, 
religious equaUty and Inrotherly love, indifferance 
toward the authority of the state and the ruling cUus, 
dislike of tedmital law and of the oath, the separa- 
tion of the reli^ous life fremi the econcanic struggle 
by means of the ideal of poverty and Ihigality. . ., the 
dkectness of the pmr^nal refigious ndationship, 
criticism of ofKcial si^tual guidw and theologiani, 
the appeal to the New Testament and the priraative 
church.^' 



Hiis concept of sect is l»oadened by smne to api^ to 
any rdigious protest against i^stnns which tend to ignore 
personal needs by {facing strong emphasis cm social and 
eoclesiastioal realignment; placing en^huas on ^e idea of 
protest against the failure of establidied diutches to deal 
successfidly with fedings of inadequacy, crafusicui, ennui, 
pain and guilt, ta such a broad sense Mfl^n Yingw defines 
a sect "as a movement in ^<M^ the pimaiy empharis is tl» 
attempt to satisfy, by religious means, various individual 
needs."^® 

If we were to take a brief look at the church-as 
compared to the sect-we could say that it emphasizes 
sacrament and tawed (and not proper behavi(» as the sect 
does), makes efforts to insure social co^rion and ord«r, 
and in order to bring everyone withir "its means of grace" 
shows willingness to compromise with various forms of 
societid structures. Sometimes, both social structures and 
churchiM themselves are unsuited to meeting human needs. 
To an ttxtmt, if not to a considerable extent, this has been 
true in Appadachia for a number of yean now. The iww 
needs, such as those produced by the feeling of relative 
deprivation and fhistrations, ate consequences of the recent 
mcoi^ration of the region into tiie larger sodety and haw 
not been successfully met by either formal cJiurch or 
government.®^ Needs such as these we have been discussing 
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Tabid 14 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY AND SECTARIAN 
AND NON^ECTARI.'^N AFFILIATION (N-886.914)* 



BEsr Cflpy mmii 



AffilittkMi 



% Strong 

Dcniovws 



% with Strong 
NMdtounRftiig. 
MiBuffmr 



% with Strong 
Prefsfsnos for 
Rdigiout Life 



% Witt) High 

Church 
Pirtidpation 



Non>sectar)an 
Sectarian 



30.0% 
57.0 



36.0% 

72.0 
jj2 _ 79 J** 



53.0% 
70.0 
x2=18.7** 



55.0% 
55.0 
0.4 



tindudwl 



*Noi«ll )tenoinii»tioinar 
**Sia. attlM om pet, Iwtl 

in this paper, we hypothesiw, are closely related to the fact 
that sectarianism is holding its own in Appalachia, if not 
growing. More specifically, wAat we do m this part of this 
report is to use the theoretical framework found through- 
out this analysis to propose hypotheses dealing with differ- 
ences in selected characteristics between members of 
sectarian and non-sectarian churches. 

Sectarian churches include those which are usually 
known as such; the Church of God, Pentecostal, Holiness 
and Seventh Day Adventists. Churches which include 
branches which might belong to both sectarian and non- 
sectarian churches are placed in a different category. 

As we have indicated above, one of the major functions 
of modem sectarian churches is to help people vAio have a 
strong need to alleviate anxieties modem society produces. 
A larger part of such anxieties, at least today, is produced 
by y^at are-for at least some people, such as the poor and 
uneducated-dysfunctional social structures. The success of 
the treatment these churches provide is based on strong 
beliefs. 

12. Religiosity: Table 14 shows the difference in 
religiosity between members of non-sectarian and sectarian 
churches. Sectarian respondents tend to be considerably 
stronger believers, and have stronger need to alleviate, 
through reUgion, anxieties produced by modem complexity 
•and change. 

The religiosity variable, which deals with value of a life 
in line with religion, is also significantly related to sectarian- 
ism (at the one percent level), but the degree of this associa- 
tion, as measured with a contingency coefficient, is much 
weaker than the association with the other two religiosity 
aspects which are more emotional in nature. Finally, the 
association in terms of parDeipation- the least emotional 
aspect of religiosity-is not shown to exist. As vw men- 
tioned previously, the latter is the case for at least two 
reasons: because a number of weak non-sectarian believers 
(many of high SES) are strong participants and, second, 
because a number of strong believers -some living in 
isolated rural communities-are not even members of a 
church. 

13. Socio-economic Status: Table 15 supports the 
already well-documented proposition that one important 



reason for the anxiety of the sectarian and, in turn, his niied 
to alleviate it, is a function of his position in the social 
hierarchy. There have always been certain segments of our 
society less privileged but, at least in the past, such 
segments did not feel as strongly relatively deprived in 
terms of expected life styles, and did not feel as bewildered 
and confused as they now do. As we mentioned pre/iously, 
modern complexity, acceptance of an ideology which 
stresses equality, and a social structure which provides 
fewer means for certain segments are some of the reasons 
for such dislocations. 

Table 15 shovw that members of sectarian churches 
have lower levels of living than non-secrafians but still 
develop similar desires snd, in turn, expectations for a hi^- 
er level of living since they are exposed to the same media, 
(and in most cases the same messages) as those w*o can 
afford a higher level of living. T&ble 15 also shows the 
difference in socioeconomic status between the partici- 
pants of the two types of churches. The same differences 
exist when each component of the SES scale-income, 
occupation and education-is examined separately. The 
implication of lower education is in some respects different 
from that of income, vMdn is primarily associated with 
economic achievement and level of living, one of the major 
motivations of society, because higher education, in 
addition to providing means for securing higher income, 
helps the individual perceive the existing order in society, 
thus to feel less alienated from it, and, in turn, less 
firustrated. The third column of Table 15 shows differences 
between the two types of reUgious groups in relation to 
involvement in formal organizations and through them into 
society itself. Such involvement could also lead to less 
alienation, and in turn, to less need to alleviate the anxieties 
it produced. 

The variables level of living and formal participation 
are not components of the SES scale, so SES could be used 
as the control variable to test their relationship with 
sectarianism. When SES is controlled, the positive relation- 
ship between forroaJ participation and non-sectarian 
membership disappears completely, whUe the one with level 
of living becomes reduced drastically, though still signifi- 
cant at the five percent level.*** 
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Table 15 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIO ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SECTARIAN AND NON^ECTARIAN AFFILIATION {N^873)* 



% with High % with High % with High Participation 

Level of Living Socicheconomic Status in Formal Organization* 



Non*sectaridn 67.0% 
Sectdrian 39.O 

^Ntombiff who do not cl««rly fit the two categorks hnv* bmn •liminited 
*^ig. at the one pet. kv»l 

Finally, Appendix Table 4 shows that higher status 
occupations have lower proportions of members of 
sectarian churches, with the probable exception of farmers, 
who despite having the higher proportions of sectarian 
lespondents, have a status lA^hich should, at least in West 
Virginia, actually be placed between semi-skilled and 
skilled. In national samples, however, farmers are usually 
placed in the position they appeai^ in Appendix Table 4 

14. Achievement Orientation: Concerning the 
sectarian, non-sectarian dichotomy achievement orientation 
could be examined in terms of two different directions. A 
person could have turned sectarian because he was achieve- 
ment oriented, but for some reason-for instance, lack of 
means such as formal education -never made the score; so 
he joined a sectarian church to forget his problems. Or it 
could be that because this individual is involved in a 
sectarian church, he does not have any interest in worldly 
success. T^ble 16 deals with the relationship between 
achievement orientation and the sectarian^ non-sectarian 
dichotomy indicating that non-sectarians are actually more 
interested in achieving. 

The relationship of Table 16, however, which is signifi- 
cant at the one percent level, becomes nonsignificant when 
SES is used as a control variable.** In other words, the 
lower interest in achievement of the sectarian is not due to 
his religion, but most probably to some attribute of his 
lower socioeconomic status. 

Because of the importance of the relationship between 
sectarianism and achievement, particularly from the point 
of view of its implication for programs of directed change, 



51.0% 57m 
17.0 42.0 
x^^ 76.09** x2= 14.40** 



achievement is also exi^ned in tenns of the dimension 
at^ievement and ::jc^r6;ss onentation v^ich we have defined 
and examined w^en discussing Table 5. Table 17 then 
shows the relationship between achievement onentation 
(which we have said is a composite index based on the 
tanking of nine preferences as to ways of life) and the 
sectarian, non^sectarian dichotomy. As was the case with 
Table 16, the relationship shows that sectarian people tend 
to less achievenwnt oriented* fiut, again, when this initial 
relationship (low: part of Table 17) is tested with SES as a 
control variable, the relationship under the high of the 
control variable disappears while remaining signiHcant at 
the five percent level under low SES. The coefficient of 
contingency of the relationship significant at the five 
percent level, is considerably lower than the one in the 
initial table (upper part of Table 17). This suggests that 
sectarianism as such might influence achievement orienta- 
tion, but only in the lower SES group. Let us turn now to 
alienation, a condition produced by situations which we 
have d^lt with on a number of occasions and which are 
often treated as one of the modern reasons for the 
attraction of sectariansim. 

15. Alienation: Table 16 shows that both aspects of 
alienation we treat here-beiviiderment and contusion and 
mistrust of government of/iciais-are associated more 
closely with sectarian, than non-sectarian churches. Litera- 
ture cited earlier, as well as the theoretical framework we 
have used to propose our hypotheses, clearly indicates the 
above relationship exists today because certain segn^nts of 
our population do not see order in society, and do not feel 



Table 16 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AND 
SECTARIAN AND NON-SECTARIAN AFFILIATION (N^891) 



Achievement Motivation Scale 
Affiliation High Low 



Non-sectarian 57.0% 43.0% 100.0% (671) 

Sectarian 47.0 53.0 100.0 (220) 

x2 = 7.03* 



^ig. at the ono pet. levtl 
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Table 17 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RANKING WAYS OF LIFE PREFERENCES IN TERMS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT AND SUCCESS AND SECTARIAN AND NON^ECTARIAN AFFILIATION 
HOLDING SOCIO ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT (N«856) 



Affiiiation 



High 



AehravementaiKl Success Orientation 
Medium Low 



Percent 



iyio.of 
Cases 



Non-sectarian 
Sectarian 



28.0% 
13.0 



42.0% 30.0% 
42.0 45.0 
x2= 11.12** 



100.0% 
100.0 



(644) 
(212) 



Affiliation 



Non-sectarian 
Sectarian 



Higii 



High S.E.S. 

Achievement and Success Orientation 
Medium Low 



30.0% 
22.0 



39.0% 
37.0 



x2 = 1.78 



31.0% 
41.0 



High 



Low S.E.S. 

Achievement and Success Orientation 
Medium Low 



19.0% 40.0% 

11.0 42.0 
jj2 ^ 4^37* 



41.0% 
47.0 



*Sig. at tht f iv* pet. Imiri 
"Sig. at the on* pet. lavtl 



Table 18 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPECTS OF ALIENATION AND SECTARIAN AND 
NON-SECTARIAN AFFILIATION, HOLDING SOCIO ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 

(N=861) 



Affiliation 


% with High 
Bewilderment 
and Confusion 


%with High 
Mistrust in 

Government Officials 


Non-sectarian 


49.0% 


40.0% 


Sectarian 


68.0 


58.0 




x2=22.3* 


x2 = 14.97* 


Affiliation 


High S.E.S. 

% with High % with High 
Bewilderment Mistrust in 
and Confusion Government Officials 


HighS.E.S. 

% with High % with High 
Bewilderment Mistrust in 
and Confusion Government Officials 



Non-Sectarian 
Sectarian 

*Sig. at ttM ofw pet. tow' 
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38.0 
49.0 
x^= 0.03 



28.0 
31.0 
x2= 0.19 
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75.0 
80.0 
3^^ 1.2 



62.0 
64.0 
0.26 
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part of it» and thertfore ttmi or retreati into a sectarian 
church in an attempt to find meaning in their lives and 
dleiiiation of their anxieties. 

However, the fact that the aKenation of the members 
of the sectarian churches is due to the way our socio* 
economic structurd is functioning can be seen in the lower 
part of Table 18 which shows that the relationship between 
atienatfon and the sectanan^ non-^ectarian dichotomy 
disappears when SES is controlled. 

16. Attitudes Toward Progress, Education and 
Wielfare: As is the case with most dimensions we have 
tinted under this sub-heading, the relationship between the 
three, attitudes towards progress, education and welfare, 
and the sectarian, non^sectarian dichotomy is sinular to that 
of religiosity and these three attitudes v^ch we examined 
in the previous part of this paper. Higher reti^osity 
respondents, in other words, tend, in a number of cases, to 
behave the way sectarian respondents do.^^ 

As Table 19 shows, secUaianism is not related to 
attitudes toward progress^ yAiidh is the opp^ite of v^at 
many policy '^takers consider to be true, fiut sectarianism is 
negatively related to attitudes toward education and 
positively to attitudes toward welfare. The corresponding 
relationships are similar in Table 13 where we examined 
religiosity in relation to these attitudes. 



U}dng are more characteristic of sectarian than non^tarian 
respondents (differences si^ificant at the one percent 
level), v^Oe familism, education and recreation tend to be 
more or less chamcteristic of reiqx>ndents who are members 
of non-sectarian churches. 

Id. P&rception of Health: Another factor which, on 
the bads of our theoretical Aramework, could possibly be a 
ecKtelate of sectarianism is perception of one's good 
pby^cal health, vAich as the upper part of Table 21 shows 
appears to be related negatively to sectar^^. In other 
words, members of sectarian churches do not perceive 
themselves as physically as healthy as non^sectarians do. 
But this relationship again disappears when SES is 
controlled (lower part of Table 21). Therefore, the fact that 
members of sectarian churches do not perceive themselves 
as hcsalthy as members of non-sectarian churches, is not due 
to their religion, but simply to the lower SES standing 
whi<:^ is a characteristic often associated with membership 
in se/:tarian churches. 

C. Religiosity in Relationship to Community Size and 

Data presented here have been taken from studies in 
viAiich the same sample and questionnaire were used, but 
were publiidied in separate publications. 



Table 19 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED ATTITUDES AND 
SECTARIAN AND NON-SECTARIAN AFFILIATION (N"862) 



Affiilfation 



% with more 
Favorable Attitude 
Toward Progresi 



% with more 
Favorable Attitude 
Toward Education 



% with more 
Favorable Attitude 
Toward Welfare 



Non-Sectarian 
Sectarian 



48.0% 
48.0 
x2= 0.04 



*Sie. at the five pet. level 
**Si9. at tti« on* pi:t. leval 

When SES-^the variable which on the basis of our 
theoretical liamework, appears to be a crucial possible 
intervening variable for most of the dimensions we are 
treating in this paper-is controlled, both the relationship of 
sectarianism and attitudes toward welfare and the negative 
relationship with education disappear completely. 

In other words, the favorable attitudes of sectarians 
toward welfare and the less favorable (than non-sectarian) 
attitudes toward education ara not due to the influence of 
the sectarian nature of religion of these people, but to the 
influence of their lower SES.^^ 

17. Preferences as to Ways of Life: In relation to more 
than half of the preferences as to ways of life we treated in 
this study, there are significant differences between 
members of sectarian and non-5ectanan churches. (TaUe 
20) Preference of a life in line with religion and outdo<H^ 



48.0% 
40.0 
x2= 4.59* 



47.0% 
65.0 
x^^ 21.77** 



19- Conrnunity Size: Another characteristic which, at 
least in Appalachia, is closely related to religiosity is size of 
community. Excluding suburban communities, community 
dze is usually associated with homogeneity and isolation, 
both important determinants of the nature of the social 
organization and the culture when small communities are 
compared with larger ones. 

Small Fize, homogeneity and isolation are attributes 
vrtiich favor the building of a community social system 
characterized by high cohedveness and integration; such 
integration in turn favors preservation of old institutional 
forms, including those associated with religion and 
resistance to change. In other words, tl^ere was, and to an 
extent still is, a tendency in the small community tc retain 
the religion of the early settlers. 
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Table 20 

PREFERENCES AS TO WAYS OF LIFE OF RESPONDENTS WITH SECTARIAN 
AND NON-SECTARIAN AFFILIATIONS (N«858}* 



Affiliition 



Family 



Proportion of Respondents Valuing Mora a Life in Line with: 

Friend- Achieve- Recre- 
Rgl'tfo" Work ship ment Education ation 



Material 
Outdoor Conveni- 
Livino ences 



Non-Sectarian 
Sectarian 



r.5.0% 39.0% 56.0% 45.0% 56.0% 48.0% 61.0% 53.0% 56.0% 
47.0 56.0 49.0 35.0 56.0 36.0 50.0 67.0 51.0 
3.8* x^x 19.8**^2 3 2.64x2^.03x2 = 0 3^= 9.3**x2= 7.9**x2 = 12.8* x2= 1.3 

•PM-otntagn do nctihow which v»Im is mora importmt m comprnd to oth«rraluN; thayahow only diffmncas btiwMn raspondtnti with 
MctarwD and non-Mctanan affiliations in rafafwioa to aad« individual valua. 
**Sio. at th« f hn pet. laval 
***Sie. at tha ona pet iaval 

Table 21 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTION OF ONE'S HEALTH AND SECTARIAI\: AND 
NON-SECTARIAN AFFILIATION. HOLDING SOCIO ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 

(N='910) 



Affiliation 



JSM. 



Perception of Good Health 



Medium 



Low 



Total 
Percent 



No. of 
(^ses 



Non-sectarian 
Sectarian 



36.0% 
24.0 



37.0% 26.0% 
31.0 4€.0 
x2= 30.60* 



100.0% 
100.0 



(686) 
(224) 



Pttroeption of Good Health 



Affiliation 


Hinh 


High S.E.S. 
Medium 


Low 


High 


Low S.E.S. 
Medium 


Low 


Non-sectarian 


47,0% 


35.0% 


18.0% 


22.0% 


34.0% 


44.0% 


Sectarian 


41.0 


43.0 


16.0 


20.0 


30.0 


50.0 






x2=.842 






x2= 1.751 






*Si«. St ttw on* pet. fml 

What has kept religion traditional has also kept 
tiaditional the rest of the social organization of the small 
community; therefore, when the new mass of influences of 
conmiunication and transportation began impacting on the 
isolation factor, the semi-autonomy of the small com- 
munity started disappearing and it began to respond more 
and more to the pressures and hij^er expectations of the 
larger society. Lack of means, however, to fulfUl such 
expectations led to out-migration-which is examined later 
under this same heading-and those left behind developed 
increasingly stronger feelings of alienation and frustra- 
tions.'** 



To summarize the above discussion, we could say that 
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some of the major factors v*iich might either explain-or 
aUow us to hypotheiize-the dil^rences in religiosity in the 
small community as compared to the larger ones are: (1) 
the cohesivenest of tho old small community which in some 
ways helped the preservation of old reli0ous forms; (2) 
present social disorganization and, in turn, anxieties and 
need for religion Which prevails in the rural community 
today simply because of the cohesiveness and isolation of 
the past; (3) in temu of sodoHwonomic characteristics, 
different kinds of people reside in the small community, 
and therefore have needs for religion that differ from the 
needs of reridents of larger communities. 



Table 22 

RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES AND RELIGIOSITY 



BBi COW mim 



URBAN AREAS 



RURAL AREAS 



of Rwponw 



Fttrcent 
Agreeing 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent with 
High Scores 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent 
Agreeing 



Percent with 
Hi^ Scores 



First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 



Frequently 
OccasionaUy 
Not at all 



Sml. Twn. Open Ctry. 

Charleston Morgintown Min.-Hani. Co. Min.-Herd. Co. 
N-146 N-150 N»130 N-236 



Open Ctry. 
Raleigh Co. 
N"246 



Question: I believe there Is life after deeth 
88.3% 83.6% 88.5% 87.7% 

Question: I believe the world is soon coming to an end 
lS-3 19.9 33.1 42.3 

Question: I believe there is a God who hears and answers prayers 
95.9 88.5 98.5 96.2 

Orthodox Belief Scale 
58^ Saj 79.1 77.1 

Question: Religion keeps me going 
48.3 52.2 66.9 69.8 

Question: My feith in God is the best means of forgetting my daily worries 
61.6 62,2 80.0 86.8 

Question: Churches should make provisions to help people testify they are saved 



18.9 



27.7 



Family 

Religion 

Work 



51,4 
39.4 
9.2 



28.2 46.9 55.9 

Religion as a buffer to the outside world scale 

400 58^ 58j2 

Rank order of the first tiiree among nine 
different "preferenon as to ways of life" 

Family Religion Religion 

' Religion Family Family 

Work Education Education 

Question: How often do you attend church? 

52»5 §&9 47j2 

30.7 33.8 38.7 

16.0 9.3 14.1 



99.6% 



62.7 



99.2 



91.4 



73.8 



88.4 



65.7 



66.2 



Religion 

Family 

Education 



40.9 
32.3 
26.8 
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Table 22 includes information taken ftom another 
publication*^ that shows some of the dramatic differences 
vdiich exist between rural and urban areas in terms of 
rdigiosity. The taUe has data from two larger urban 
communities, Charleston, about 85,000 population, and 
Morgantowtt, about 25,000, and also three rural ones, 
which have less than 2,500 inhabitants each-the official 
demarcation line between what is considered rural and 
urban. The smaller communities are located in Mineral and 
Hardy Counties in the northern and less typioilly 
Appalachian part of the state. 

The fomth line of Table 22 shows the proportion of 
strong believers >^idh corresponds to communities of 
different sizes, when belief is measured as defined under 
Methodology. This table shows that people in smaller 
communities are stronger believers than those in larger 
ones, and in particular those ftom Raleigh County which is 
more typically Appalachian. The differences among the two 
larger communities in Mineral and Hardy Counties and 
those of Raleigh County, are significant at the one percent 
level. 

In regard to the individual questions used in the beJief 
scale (first three lines of the table), differences are pro- 
nounced only vihen the question-the worJd is soon comfng 
to an end, is concerned; in that the negative relationship 
between size and be^t exists either in terms of a 
dichotomy between the two larger and the other th,«e 
small communities, or in terms of a continuum involving all 
five types of communities individually. Differences in 
relation to the other questions measuring regular orthodox 
belief questions (lines one and tiuee of Table 22) are ahnost 
non-existent. 

Significant differences among the five communities 
both in terms of a continuum or a didiotomy also exist in 
relation to the variable need to use nligim as a buffer to 
the outside world (8d» line of Table 22). The same ir true 
about tite three individual questions which are among tiie 
seven used to define this dimension. But het« again, the 
more pronounced differences exist in relation to the ques- 
tion vdiich indicated sectarianism. . .churches shouJd make 
provisions to hejp people testify they ere saved. 

When comparing individual questions between two 
scales, belief and need to use religion as a buffer, and 
excluding from each scale the question which refers to 
wctarianism, one could say tiiat die differences in size exist 
primarily in relation to questions which imply need to use 
religion as a buffer, and of course, the two questions vihich 
imply sectariamsm. In other words, community size is 
negatively related, primarily to emotional types of religion, 
and religion which can be used as a mechanism to alleviate 
anxieties. In line with the Uieoretioal framework %ve have 
been advancing, close correlates of this type of r«ligiosity, 
such as alienetion, lower level of living and Jess education, 
are also related to size in a similar way. 

The ninUi line of Table 22 shows the rank order of the 
first three choices of pre/erenoes as to ways of life indicat- 
ing the dichtomy between die two largest and die rest of 



the communities. Ufa in Una with religion is the first choice 
for the three smaller communities and the second choice 
for the tv»o largest ones. 

Finally, the direction of the relationship between 
jviigiosity and ^ becomes reversed when it comes to 
firequency of church participation. The small tovms of 
Mnwral and Hardy County (primarily towns of 500 to 2500 
inhabitants) have the hi^est ptoportion of frequent 
attendants (56.9 percent) and Op«n Country Raleigh 
County communities, v^ich odierwise are more religious, 
the lowest (40.9 percent). 

In terms of partiapation, the two largest communities 
are not statisti'^y different ftom small towns of Mineral 
and Hardy Counties, but are statistically different ftom 
Open Country communities of Raleigh County. 
Communities such as the latter indude a certain proportion 
believers vdio are not church partidpants and sometinws 
not even members, and also include proportions of returned 
migrants; some of these people drop th^ institutionaUzed 
diurches to join sectarian ones. Let us now turn to migra- 
tion and examine the way it is related to teligioBity. 

20. JVligration: Recent literature on nnigration ftom 
Appalachia examines the process of migration as a con- 
sequence of technological changes vdiich led to more 
employment in die city, the loss of isolation of the small 
community and in turn, the sodo-psydiological incorpora- 
tion of the rural into the urban.*® This incorporation 
produced a shift in reference groups, from the small 
community to the dty, and in turn carried the devalopmsnt 
of lugher expectations and stronger fielings of relative 
deprivation. Because rural Appalachia in particular did not 
provide means for people to fUlfiU the new expectations, 
out-ndgration, often without suffident preparation or 
potential for adjustment in die dty, became the answer. 

Another answer which became apparent for some of 
those v^o, for one reason or another, could not migiate 
was retreat ftom a community or a sodtty which became 
less meaningful. This retreat sometimes involved closer 
attadiment to selected old ways of life, welfare roles, 
lectarian religions or even sodal isolation. Simitar types of 
tendendes for retreat also appeared among mi^^ts who 
for one reason or another did not make die score in the dty 
and came back to their community. 

Those Appatachians vtho migrated to die dty, at least 
during die first years of migration, settled in a dose-to- 
downtown low income area, vdiidi later, in some dries such 
as aevetand, became known as the Appalachian ghetto. In 
tater years, those who adjusted to dty life better, moved to 
the suburbs. But newcomers, who were usually younger, 
and some of die old who, for one reason or another, felt 
more comfortable in the ^etto, remained there. 

Table 23 deals widi religiosity in retation to migration, 
particularly widi four gtoups of people: those who live in 
the suburbs of Qeveland, in the ghetto of Oeveland, diose 
who returned to W<»:t Virginia and those who never 
migrated. Close to four hundred male adult migrants fiom 
West Virginia were interviewed in the suburbs and about 
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Table 23 

RELIGIOSITY AMONG NON-MIGRANTS. RETURNED MIGRANT5> IN WEST VIRGINIA 
AND GHETTO AND SUBURBS OF CLEVELAND FOR TOTAL GROUPS 
AND GROUPS MATCHED IN TERMS OF AGE AND EDUCATION 



D«grwof 
Asiwnwnt 



Non- Returned Non. Returned 

Migrant Miarent Ghetto Suburb Migrent Migrant Ghetto 



Suburb 



St.. Mod. 
Agreeing 



St., Mod. 
Agreeing 



St., Mod. 
Agreeing 



Fttrcentage 

Highest 

Score 



Question: I believe there is a life after death 
83.2% 86.0% 77.7X 79.1% 83.8% 88.0% 

Question: I believe that the vmntM it soon coming to an end 
29.0 32.9 48.0 27.0 32.6 30.5 
Question: I believe there is a God who hean and answers prayers 
91.0 ^3.3 93.3 87.3 91.9 93.3 

Orthodox Belief Scale 
Hid 41^ §9j6 32£ jg^i 43.0 



81.1% 



49.3 



94.7 



58.9 



78.8% 



24.5 



86.7 



28.3 



Sec. 

Non-sec. 



Frequently 
Occa. 
Not at all 



1st Choice 
2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 



Percent with 
High Scores 

♦Dm not wnilablt 



Sectarian, fSton-sactarian Affiliation 

22.7 32.4 22.1 19.0 31.0 

77.3 67.6 77.9 81.0 69.0 

Frequency of Church Attendance 

54.8 39.7 13.2 35.2 36.0 

40.4 38.8 19.2 44.6 47.2 
4.8 21.5 67.6 20.2 16.8 

Ranic Order of th» First Three Among Nine 
Different "Preferences as to Ways of Ufa" 

ReUgion Religion Psmily Family Religion ReHgion Religion Family 
Family Family Religion Religion FamUy Family Fanuly Mat.Conven. 
Education Education Education Woris Education Education Education Friendship 



41.4 
58.6 



35.7 
44.3 
20.0 



15.4 
84.6 



17.6 
21.6 
60.8 



25.6 
74.4 



34.1 
46.8 
19.1 



Need to Use ReHgion as a Buffer to the Outside World Scale 



50.0 



43.8 



39.8 



0?} 
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two-hundrad in iht so-cntttd Appalachian ghetto. Tht 
question., v^ich were used for the religiosity dimensions 
were in most respects similar to those used in the state of 
West Virginia. 

Because the comparison of our groups involves groups 
with different basic characteristics-for instance, ghetto 
residents tend to be younger than the other three groups- 
age and education virere used as control variables fyt all 
comparisons presented in Table 23. In line with the pro- 
position we are advancing in this paper, we expect that 
groups which are under more stress, such as returned 
migrants or ghetto residents, will score higher on ntigi&sity. 
Furthermore, such differences among these groups would 
remain if age and education, which are probably intervening 
variables, were controlled. 

The four left columns of Table 23, in which the four 
groups are compared before they are matched, shows that 
in terms of religious beliefs (fourth line of the table) return- 
ed migrants and ghetto residents have the highest propor- 
tion of strong believers. But when the four groups were 
controlled in temu of age and education (four right 
columns) some changes appeared: the differences in the 
two West Virginia groups disappeared, while those of the 
Cleveland groups increased. Among the four groups, ghetto 
residents had the highest proportion of strong believers and 
the suburbs the lowest, while those in West Virginia weie m 
the middle. 

As was the case in other similar situations, when 
individual questions wer» examined, the scale differences 
appeared primarily in the responses to the question v^ich 
implies sectarianism. . .the world is soon coming to an end. 
As the fifth line of Table 23 indicates, the latter I- true in 



spite of the fact that the ghetto group, when matched, has 
the lowest proponion (15.4 percent) of respondents lAio 
ue members of sectarian churches. This in turn, suggests 
the need for sectarian type of religion when one is under 
stress even if he is not a member of a sectarian church. But, 
as one of the major themes which is developing through 
these data suggests, people who are under stress feel the 
need for this Idnd of religion, and when the bpporutnity 
arrives, some practice it. At least at the time the survey was 
conducted, there were not enough organized churches of 
this kind in the Cleveland ^etto, though they existed, of 
course, in the hollows of the state, and returned migrants, 
as the fifth Une of Table 23 indicates, took advantage of 
them. 

The situation continues to remain consistent'with data 
presented in the previous pages of this paper when it comes 
to church participation; ghetto residents, the strongest 
believers, are the least fluent church participants.^'' 

Finally, as the seventh line of Table 23 shows, 
concerning preferences as to ways of life when age and 
education are controlled, religion ranks first for all groups 
except suburbanites. As data presented elsewhere indicate, 
the latter, at least in terms of standard expectations of the 
American society, are the most successful and well-adjusted 
groups. Measured with a different form of analysis, the 
same preferences for family life as compared to religion is 
shown oy the suburbanities.** Despite this, however, when 
it comes to use of religion as a buffer, the differences 
between the two groups tend to disappear when age and 
education are contnsUed, although ghetto ranks a little 
higher than suburbs (43.8 percent versus 39.8 percent).** 



APPENDIX 
Table 1 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND 
ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY (N-1032.1064) 



Employment 



FuUTime 

RirtTimeor 
Unemployed 



% Strong 
Believ e r s 



32.0% 

49.0 
x^ = 25.7** 



%with Strong 
Need to use Refig. 
esa Buffer 



35.0% 

60.0 
x2=56.2** 



% with Strong 
Preference for 
Relifliout LKe 



53.0% 



61.0 
x2= 6.8** 



% with High 

Church 
Piartidpetion 



51.0% 

40.0 
x^ = 10.9** 



*Sif. St tfit fhw pet. 

**fl|.MttMOMpet. 



APPENDIX 
Tabid 2 

ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY AMONG VARIOUS 



DENOMINATIONS 



Dtnominatfon 



%Strms 



%wilh Strong 
N«MitouiiRtll9. 
MsBuffir 



Mtthodist 
Prtsbyterian 

Cithoiic 
Episoopil 

Luthtnin 

Evangelical United 
Bretlvreii 

StvmthDay 

Other* 



27.0% 

22.0 

21.0 

17.0 

S2.0 

24.0 

46.0 

S6.0 

51.0 



38.0X 

32.0 

19.0 

17.0 

51.0 

24.0 

68.0 

79,0 

45.0 



H with Strong 
Pnforanotfor 
RaHglOOT Ufc 



47.0X 

58.0 

49.0 

29.0 

67.0 

54.0 

69.0 

56.0 

55.0 



%wi«iHigh 

Churd) 
Partidpition 



S3.09& 

54.0 

73.0 

44.0 

52.0 

61.0 

58.0 

56.0 

27,0 



•IndudM bo«i fundamtfltaiiit and non-fundaimntiiiit diurahM. 



APPENDIX 
Tables 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED PREFERENCES AS TO 
WAYS OF LIFE AND ASPECTS OF RELIGIOSITY 



Styteof Uf9 
in LiMwith: 


intan- 

iity 


%S^g 
Believers 


% with Strong 
NtedtouaaRelig. 
aaeBuffiMr 


% with Strong 
iVeferenoe fOr 
Religkiui Ufe 


%wlth High 

Churdi 
Participation 




High 


50.0% 


49.0% 


52.0% 


53.0% 


Family 


Low 


50.0 


51.0 


48,0 


47.0 




High 


63.0** 


56.0** 




57.0** 


Htligion 


Low 


37.0 


44.0 




43.0 




High 


38.0** 


41.0** 


44.0* 


44.0* 


Ediieation 


Low 


62.0 


59.0 


56.0 


56.0 




High 


33.0** 


55.0 


53.0 


50.0 




Low 


41.0 


55.0 


58.0 


47.0 


Material 




31.0** 


49.0** 


44.0** 


42.0** 


Convenienon 


Low 


43.0 


63.0 


67,0 


55.0 
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Achievement 



Outdoor Living 



Recreition 
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High 


33.0* 


54.0 


50.0** 


52.0 


Low 


40.0 


56.0 


62.0 


48.0 


High 


43.0** 


62.0** 


S2.0 




Low 


26.0 


52.0 


57.0 


S4.0 


High 


30.0** 


48.0** 


40.0** 


48.0 


Low 


45.0 


68.0 


66.0 


50.0 



APPENDIX 
Table 4 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE OF OCCUPATION AND 
SECTARIAN-NON-SFCTARIAN AFFILIATfON 



Typtof 
(kcuiMtion 



Non'Stcttrian 



SKtarian 



Total 



Naithvr 



Unddlledand 
Semi-ikiUed 

Skilled 

Vrhite collar. 
Managerial and 
Businessman 

Rrofassional 

IV CONCLUSIONS 



From a historical perspective, it has been the experi- 
ence of organized Chmtianity that "man's extremity is 
God's opportunity." Ihese data tend to confirm tUt 
observation. The hypothesis that the disposwRsed, deprived, 
and alienated resulting fk-om the unpheaval of social and 
technological change in Appalachia would be those exhibit- 
ing the greatest need for the support of religion, is substan- 
tiated by the data. The aged, poor, less educated, alienated 
and infirm, aU rank significantly higher in niigiosity than 
do the socially weU-adjusted. This is consistently so in all 
aspects otitUgiosity except church p*rtiGip*tion, where the 
relationship tends to be reversed. But, even among the 
other three aspectt of nUgiosity there are difterences, 
because relationships are considerably stronger for bei/ef 
and need to use ntigion as a buffer than for piwfertnce of a 
lif9 in lint with nligion. 

In the context of the theoredcal framework, this 
suggests the expressive emotional type of religion seems to 
be associated more with attributes of individuals and groups 
who have experienced greater dislocation by modem 
complexity and change. On the other hand, church part/- 
eip»tion, the least emotional aspect ot nUgioiity, appears 
to be associated more with attributes of individuals and 



TGttI 
Ctsas 



49.0% 


24.0% 


27.0X 


100.0% 


<366) 


63.0 


17.0 


20.0 


100.0 


< 96) 


54.0 


43.0 


3.0 


100.0 


( 72) 


84.0 


8.0 


8.0 


100.0 


(173) 


87.0 


7.0 


6.0 


100.0 


(72) 



groups who have experienced less dislocation. Th% latter 
would seem to imply the use of religion as a status main- 
tenance and stabilization vehicle by those who do weU in 
society. 

InstitutionaUsed religion as rvpresenttd 1^ the estab- 
lished churches refleeu the society of which it is a part. 
One of its major functions is a conservative one-to uphold 
the values and norms of society and help to maintain a 
stable sodAl structure. For those individuals whose needs 
are met by the social order, reL jion's role is a supportive 
one j:id higher participation in church thertloi*, tends to 
be niore positively correlated with the socially well- 
adjusted. 

For the irodally maladjusted-the deprived, alienated 
and dispossessed, whose needs are not met by tha estaUish- 
•d social institutions, it is another story. Institutionalized 
rehgion, like the social structure of which it is a part, tends 
to become a part of the disenftanchisement. 

However, man's needs for purpose and meaning in life 
are not to be denied. The data indicatt that sectariansim 
provides the pattern of beliefs that more dosely meet the 
penjnal needs of the socially dislocated. That sectarianism 
is a response to tiie personal needs of its adhwrents, is 
indicated in tiie comparison of memben of sectarian groups 
with those of established churches when sooio-vconomic 
24 
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lUtut is controlltd. No significant difflsranm ait found 
betWMn tha two groups in thtir oritntation towaid achieve- 
iMnt, dtgraa of alianation, attitudas toward prognm, 
•duoation and welfaia, and ptrctption of healtli. Tha 
di£r«rtncts whait thty axist, art piimarily a function of 
thair lowar iocio<tconomic status~not of thtir ttligious 
faith. 

Tha impiioatfons of A§s» findings in tha light of the 
church's historic ministry of li9iiing and itconcif/ation 
Mpput to be twofold; (1) tha roia of institutioniUMtd 
nUgiai to help rtstora the dispossessmi to ftillw pwticipt- 
tiia in sof!i9ty, and (2) the role of nligion in stibHixing 
societal change to minimiM dislocation and d*privation. 

Within the Church, as society continues at tha present 
rate of rapid technological change and inortbses in 
complexity and confusion with attendant dislocations in 
the lives of people, it appean the current trend toward 
conservatism and fundamentalism will continue.^^ Similar- 
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ly, as opportunities for socio-economic advancement 
develop, the Church will continue to play a role in meeting 
the spiritual needs of those who want to advance or 
stabilise their place in society. 

The basis question appears to be.' Can tiie Jnstitutionai 
Church develop programs which are capable of meeting the 
multiph nUgioas needs of people who want, (*) something 
in life to hold on to and give it naming, (b) to wnhanoe and 
st*bUis9 their social position and (c) to live a spiritual life in 
accord with thwir value orientation-under the same 
root,^in the same DBnomination? Or should the existing 
pattern of diversiffcati'or. be accepted, understood, and 
legitimiad as the totel ministry to the religious needs of 
man? 

Among the dispossessed, the evidence indicates the 
Church can perform a sorely needed ministry by providing 
socio-psychological mooring to the anxiety-ridden through 
the development of religious faith. 
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FOOTNOTES 

^" Set "¥he pauinQ of ProvlnclaU»n/* by Thomai Ford in 
1%« Southern Ap|Mlichi«n Ktgion: J% Survty^ £dit«d by Thomii 
Ford, Univtr^ity of Kentucky Prwt, 1962. For additional informa- 
tiott on ^pakchian rtligion itt also; Earl DX. Br«mv, ''RtUglon 
and the Chwdiei,'' Chapter 13 in The Southeni Appalachian 
Kfjfon: A Survey; Jack E, WeHer, 'The Mountaineer and the 
aiurdi/» Chapter 7 in Yeittrday'a People. Univerdty of Kentucky 
Pre», 1965; Barton H. Kaplan, "ReUgion-^'ftadltional and Modern/' 
Chapter 10 in Slue Itfdge, Appaladiian Center. West Virgbda Uni^ 
verjity, 1971; Thomas E. WoodaU rad B.B. Maurer, "Cooperative 
Qreativity by Community. University and Church,** Chapter 8 in 
^pp^chia in Ttmdtion, Edited by Max E. Gleroi. Bethany Press, 
1970; Ernest J. Nesius. "The Role of the Church in Appalachla," 
JVcceedings-CORA 1966, Commission on Religion in Appalachia, 
Knoxville, Tenn*, 1966; O. Norman Sin-^pkins, "Culture," No 7. in 
Mountain Heritage Series, and B.B» Maurer. "ReU^n," No. 4 in 
Mountain Htrit^B Series, Appalachian Center. West Virginia Unhrar- 
rity, 1972, 

Robert Coles, "God and the Rural Poor," Psychology 
Today/* January 1972, pp. 33-40. 

* This larger sMdy was in a large part supported by the 
Department of Labor. 

^' Enule Durkheim. "The Elementary Forms of Religious 
Life." Ti'ans. by Joseph Ward Smin, The Ftee Psre«. 1954. p. 323. 

Ibid., p. 416. 
6. « 

For a summary type or presenUtion of information dealing 
with the relationships between religion and sodety. see "The Socio^ 
logy of Religion." by Thomas P. O'Dea in Foundadons of Modem 
Sociology Series, Prentice-Hall. 1965. 

7 

* U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926* 
g 

' Bernard Quinn and Douglas Johnson, eds.. At/ai of the 
Church in AppMlMchiM, Commission on Reli^on in Appalachia, 
Knoxviile. Tenn., 1971. 

* W.D. Weatherford and Earl D.C. Btewit, Life and ReMgjon 
in Southern AppalaOiiM, New York. Friendship Frew. 1962. p. 161. 

Jerome Pickard. "Population in Appalachia and the United 
Sutes: Year 2000." Appalachia, Vol. V., No. 7, July-August. 1972. 

Jack E. Weller. "How Religion Mirrors and Meeu AppaU- 
chian Culture/' Chapter 10 in Appalachia in Transition, ed. Max E. 
Glenn, The Betiuny Press, St. Louis, 1970. 
12 

* The nine preferences as to ways of life refer to the areas of 
religion, family, education, work, material conveniences, achieve^ 
ment. friendidiip, recreation, and outdoor living. For morelnforma^ 
tion see "West Virginians in their Own Sute and Cleveland. Ohio." 
Selected Social and Psycholo^cal Characteristics, Appalachian 
Center. Research Report No. 3. West Virginia University. Morgan* 
town. 1970. pp. 125-142. 



13. 



Ibid., p, 47-48. 



* In the casi of Charleston, nineteen segments repreientii^ 
ei^j^t different socio-economic strau were selected. In some of theie 
segments the nth block and in each block the nth household were 
selected for interview. Thus, bef^des open country and very smaU 
towns, the foUowing towns were included in the sample: Piedmont 
and Xeyser, Mineral County (popuUtion 2.000 and 6,192. respec- 
Arely); Bec^ey, Raleigh County (popuUtion 18,642); Morgantown, 
Monongalia County (population 22.587); and Charleston. Kanawiia 
County (popuUtion 85,796). 

Coefficient of contingency although not a rigorous test of 
aasocUtion U suitable for four cell tables. 

16 

' See Robert Merton, "Social Theory and Social Structure," 
TlMi Free Preai, 1956, pp. 1 70-1 76. 

Belief can be oUsdfied as intrinsic or extrinsk; the former 
usually includes people who become believers because they need 
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aomeihing to hold on to. Hie Utter are usuaUy people whose values 
are in line vddi tiie Christian doctrinei See John PhotUdis and 
Jeanne mggar, "ReUgioiity, Education and Ethtac Distance," 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 67, No. 6, May 1962. For 
ad^tional testing d the involved varUbles see John PhotUdb and 
Arthur Johnaon, "Orthodoxy Church Participation and Authori- 
tarianism^" Amiiean Journal of Sociology, Vol. 67, No. 3. Nov. 
1963. 

For more information on this scale see "West Virginians in 
Their Own State and GeveUnd. OWo," op. cit., pp. 69-76. 
Id 

* For an imderstanding of the way church participation 
behaves as a varUble in an AppaUchian aUte-v^ich is in most cases 
different than the behavior of the variable elsewhere-we cite a 
sutement by W.D. Weatherford and Earl D.C Brewer, "Fewer 
people in the mountains belong to ohurohes than in any comparable 
territory east of the Misdsdppi River. Someone has said that the 
AppaUdiian people are more teltgious and less church^eUted than 
any other group in the country » This may or may not be true, but it 
is true that formd diuroh membership U below the national 
average, it is uncertain that revivaUsm of the old frontier 
VP* fits present day conditions. Yet programs of reachbig and 
teaching peopU in Ae meaning of Christian fUth and life would 
seem urgent, if the region U to continue its movement toward 
national norms in religious membership." For more information see 
W.D. Weatherford and Earl D.C. Brewer, ^'Ufe and Religion in 
Southern AppakdiU." Frienddiip Press. 1962. pp. 161. 

20 

• See John Photiadis. ••Overt Conformity to Church Teach* 
ing as a Function of Reli^us Beliefs and Group Participation." 
American Journal of Sociolojfy, Vol. 70, No, 4, 1965. Also see 
"Religion and the Churches," by Earl D.C. Brewer in The Southern 
AppatochUn Region; A Suivey, Edited by Thomas Ford, Unbenity 
of Kentucky Press. 1962, p. 207. 

21* 

For some interesting researdi data on the role of mass 
media (radio and tdevision) in the religious life of AppaUchians see 
Fostw MuUenax. "Poor Man's OalhipPoll." inSelectedAvceedingi 
of a Critical /ssues Semi^a^, May 1969, AppaUdiian Center, West 
VirgInU Unh^erslty, Morgantown. West Vir^^. For information on 
the influence of the folk tradition in maintaining the religious life of 
AppaUchians see Patrick W. dOner, "TVaditional Music in the Home 
of the West VirgInU Mountdneer," No. 8 in the Mountain Heritage 
Striei, Nov. 1972. AppaUchian Center, West VirginU University. 
Morgantown, West Virgh^. 
22. 

Refers to the req>ondent's imnual income. 

For a description of tiie level of living scale see "West 
Virginians in Their Own State and in aeveland. Ohio," op. cit.. pp. 
76-88. 

As it has been the case V9it\ i dier reUtionMps where 
churdi participation is invoked, the posithre reUtionsMp mi^t be 
due to the positive reUtionMp between participation and SE5. 

Additional vahies invoWed in this scale were: life in line 
with: friendship, outdoor Uving, family, recreation and material 
comfort. 

26 

* For a recent treatment of aUenation see "Alienation Con- 
cept Character and Meaidng," by F^ank Johnson, Seminar Press, 
1973. For a bibliography on alienation see "SocUl Aspects of 
Alienation-An Annotated Bibliography," printed by National 
Institute of Mental Health, 1973. 

^'^^ For a description of the scale see "West VirglnUns in Tlidr 
Own State and in Clev^and, CMiio," op. cit., pp. 217-219. 

JWd., pp. 214-215. 

29* 

* See Anne R. Dauenhelmer, "Some CorreUtes of Alienation 
Among Southern AppaUchians," M.S. Thesis, 1966. 

80. 

Robvt Colw, "Ood and th. Kurd Poor," ftfycholooy 
Todty, Jtfiuary 1972. Alio m. Mithin L. Gnrard, "Cburchn of the 
Stationary Poor in .Soutbttn Appalaohia," E^fd by John Photiadii 
and Harry SdiwarzwiOw, Univ«aity of PamuyhmnU FtM*. 1970, 
and Thomai Ford, "Th. Paidng of ProvindaHsn" in Th. 5outh.rn 
AppMiaOUm Rttgion: A Suivty/'op. cit. 
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Tht EvangtUoal Unites Brtthrtn Church mtrgtd with The 
Mtthodlit Church April 2i, 1968 to form Tht United Methodtn 
Churdii 

32* 

^ For a relevant dticusdon tee JohnPhotiidis, *'Rur«l youths 
wn Apj)eUdUe end Mm Society,*' in Chengt in Aural Apj»eiechie, 
John Photiidls end Harry SohwinweUeri Untveriity of Pennsyhmnie 
fteei^ 1970» 

' For mor* infonnation on this seal* «m "W«it Vii^iiiiuu in 
Th* Own Statt and in ClMotand, Ohio," op. eiu, pp. 171-200. 

**• H>id.,pp.54,MS. 

The negative relationihip between religiosity and attitudes 
towvd education becomes positive primarily under hi^ SES and 
tmiains negative, but not significant^ under low SES. On the other 
hand, the podtive r^tiondiip between religiosity and attitudes 
toward weUare is retained in some rituatioiu and disappears in 
others but does not become reversed, 
3G 

' However, the relation^p between church participation 
and outdoor Uving is negative. 

37 

• Runell R. Dynes, "Church*Sect Typology and Socio- 
eoonondc Status," Amtrican Sociological ReWew, Oct. 1^55, pp. 
555*560. 

• Mflton Yinger, "ReUgion, Society and the Individual," The 
MacMUUan Co., 1957. pp. 142-155. 

For a relevant discussion see "Changes in Rural Appala- 
diia," op. ciu. Chapter 15 cn future aims of action programs. 

40* 3 

Th. K* undfr th. hi<^ and low of th« control variable SES 
ar« 5.49 and 5.28 (both significant at th. fivt parotnt ltv.1) and the 
coefficient of conttagenoy from C=.233 become* coiresponiUnaly 
C=.199andC=.095. ^ 

41 2 

• The two under the hi^ and low of the control variable 
arc x^U2 and x^2e54 both not significant at the five percent 



l«vel« while the coefficient of contingency vAdoh is C^^eOS? in the 
initial uble becomes and C«.06i und«r the and low of 

the oontrol variable* 
42 

' As a matter of fact» ^e mora rriiglous non^sectarian 
re^Kmdenu are, the mn tiluiy t«(ul to belavei ai lean in terms of 
dimensions we are examtningi as sectarian. This, v^en carefiiUy 
contemplated, offers fttr&er evidence of tiie imparlance to modem 
•odety of the anxiety lattevlAg f unciioiis of rdl^n. 

The riUUondripi to atritudes vAA progress wis not signi- 
ficant even in me im !ai tabte <Table 19). 

See John Photiadls, '"Cdmmunity Site and Social Attri- 
butes in West Virg^," Appalachian Center, West Vlrg^ Univer- 
sity, Research Report 5. 

45. 



Ibid. 



46. 
47* 



See Change in Rma A^lichi^ Chapw 1^ op. oil. 

Firequency of parti^rion here risers to service attend- 
ance only* 

See "West Vir^nians in Thrir Own Slate and In Cleveland, 
Ohio: Summary and Contiurions of a Comparative Sodal Study^" 
John Photiadis, Appalachli^ Center, West Virginia Uhiversity, Infor- 
mation Report No. 3. 

' Before age and edocation are controlled, th* luburbi are 
shown to have hi^er proportions of reqtendmts v^o need reU^on 
to alleviate amdetiet produced by modem oomplexi^, probaUy 
because mlntrbanities tend to be «dder Utan tj^ietto reddmti. 

For additional inforantlon see: Refold W. Kbby and 
Merlin B. Bcinkerhoff, "The Circutetion of the Sidnti: A Study of 
People who Join Conservative Qiurdies," Jourael /w the Sduimic 
Study of RtUgion, Vol. 12, No. 3, September 1973, and Dean M. 
Kdley, Why Constrvatlve Chtirohrtare Groivtog, New York, Harper 
end Row, 1972. ^ 
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